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quent youths has been reported by Empey and Erickson (1972) but was little noticed. More recently, a report on the Unified Delinquency Intervention Services (UDIS) program (Murray et al. 1978) also found evidence of a suppression effect. Their report seems to indicate that the rate at which a group of highly active delinquent youngsters committed delinquent acts was reduced dramatically by a fairly sharp and distinct intervention that seemed to involve some form of restriction on freedom. Neither the length (which generally was a period of several months) nor the severity of restriction had any effect on the outcome, a finding that was interpreted to mean that the effective aspect of the treatment was the signal to the youths that their behaviors were unacceptable and were going to be met with sanctions. The UDIS treatment thus might be regarded as going beyond a mere "slap on the wrist" (Klein, in this volume).
The controversy surrounding the UDIS report sterns from the fact that the delinquents taken into the study and its various programs were those who had had high rates of offending immediately prior to getting into the study. It has been charged therefore that the study capitalizes on a regression artifact, i.e., that the delinquents would have shown lower rates of offending even if they had not been involved in any treatment program at all (McCleary et al. 1979). The authors of the original report believe, on the other hand, that the evidence supports the notion that the high-rate offenders were on an upwardly spiraling offense rate that would not have declined spontaneously for purely statistical reasons (Murray and Cox 1979).
The controversy is not easily resolved. That a statistical artifact could explain the findings does not prove that it in fact does. Certainly, some of the data are quite consistent with the idea of a regression artifact, but other data are not. For example, postintervention delinquency rates are lower than preintervention rates for youths of the same age, and the degree of reduction is nearly independent of prior offense rates. But a serious problem in interpreting the significance of the UDIS study arises from the fact that several treatment groups seemed to show about the same degree of reduction in rate of offending. The groups and the treatments involved were so diverse that it is difficult to know to what one should attribute the effect. The treatments themselves were not described in sufficient detail to permit replication, and the only common element seems to have been that the youths involved were removed from their normal milieu and restricted in their freedom of movement for a time.
The only immediate resolution to the UDIS and suppression effect debate, the panel believes, is to avoid the temptation to reach any conclusion at all on the basis of either the report or the criticisms of it. It is rare that a single study provides any definitive conclusions. Rather, with the present state of knowledge, the panel views the UDIS controversy as a